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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE RECORD OF 
A SANE FOURTH 


This year marks the third or fourth 
season since the cry for a sane Fourth 
of July was first raised. Until 1909 the 
efforts in this direction were few and 
scattered. Last year the demand for a 
safe and sane celebration began to assume 
respectable if not imposing proportions. 
The pioneer work in Springfield, Mass., 
began to tell. Cleveland showed that the 
Springfield method of celebrating the day 
(ould be successfully used in a large com- 
munity. 

For two months or so before Independ- 
ence Day this year there was conducted a 
widespread campaign of agitation for a 
modified method of honoring the birth- 
day of our country. A very much larger 
number of cities this year restricted the 
sale of giant firecrackers and revolvers 
than ever before. It is reasonably fair, 
therefore, to try to measure the results of 
all the effort to secure a sensible and ra- 
tional observance of the day. 

As was said by the Boston Herald the 
“chief commendation and congratulation 
are due for what was not present”— 
hurrying ambulances, crowded hospitals, 
doctors’ and undertakers’ bills. In Bos- 
ton, although the Chicago Tribune says 
that the “list of injured is up to its pre- 
vious bad record,” there was nevertheless 
a substantial improvement. From 6p. mM. 
July 3 to midnight July 4 the five main 
hosnitals of the city in 1909 reported 126 
accidents from revolvers, firecrackers, 
etc., while this year there were but thirty- 
three. There was a decrease of eighteen 
in the number of fire alarms or from 
fifty-six to thirty-eight. The total loss 
from the fires was estimated at about 
$4,620. This shows that there was a very 
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gratifying decrease in serious accidents 
though the total number reported was 
as large as ever. 

President Taft was the drawing card 
at the celebration in Boston which was 
so quiet that there wasn’t noise enough 
all day long to satisfy the boys of an up- 
state town. The president reviewed the 
military and civic parade which 200,000 
people watched. The cities of Cambridge 
and Boston vied with each other in the 
show of fireworks on the Charles River 
Basin. Other features were athletic 
games and choral singing on the Com- 
mon. 

In New York passengers from Europe 
who landed on the Fourth from steamers 
bearing the patriotic names of America, 
Martha Washington and George Wash- 
ington could scarcely realize that the 
quiet observance was not a dreain. Had 
they come home earlier they would 
have found that in the month preced- 
ing there was scarcely any of the 
usual prelude of noise. The number 
killed in‘ New York, five, as reported up 
to midnight of July 5, was the same for 
1908, 1909, and 1910. The number in- 
jured, however, has decreased from 168 
in 1908 to ninety-seven this year. The 
fatalities with one exception were from 
revolver bullets, while one person was 
hit on the head by a bomb that came 
down without exploding. This happened 
at the city’s exhibition of fireworks. The 
ordinary accidents from fireworks were 
very much fewer. There were but 
thirty-eight fires as compared to 149 last 
year. 

In Philadelphia, an old style celebra- 
tion resulted in a casualty list that is the 
largest on record for that city—482 in- 
jured. Next to Philadelphia, Bridgeport, 
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Conn., had the largest number of acci- 
dents with 183, or more than Chicago 
with twenty-six, Baltimore, twelve, or 
St. Louis, thirty-eight. Danbury, Conn., 
reported ninety-five accidents and Strat- 
ford in the same state overtopped that 
figure by three. Milwaukee had a heavy 
list of accidents—115. Cleveland dis- 
tinguished itself for the second time by 
having not a single death or serious 
accident to report, showing that the rec- 
ord of last year was not a mere chance, 
A novel feature of the celebration in 
Cleveland was the participation of the 
Chinese residents. The Chinese raised 
$4,000, sent a representative to Califor- 
nia, secured elaborate and costly cos- 
tumes and appeared in the parade. All 
this they did on their own responsibility. 
Outside of Philadelphia and the manu- 
facturing towns of New England the 
Fourth of July passed away with far 
fewer casualties than formerly. Up to 
midnight of July 5 there were reported 
forty-two deaths as compared to sixty- 
two last year. There were 2,484 injured 
which is a marked decrease from the 
3,240 of last year. The work.of the 
American Civic Association and of the 
Playground Association of America sup- 
ported by the enthusiastic help of the 
press and of local bodies has even yet 
only borne practical results in cities here 
and there. The returns, however, show 
that the fatalities of the day can be 
checked. They well warrant the agitation 
that has been made and show that it is 
reasonable to expect further progress. 


CHICAGO’S SANE. FOURTH 
WORSE THAN OLD KIND 


But the credit to the profit side of the 
account of the day is strangely offset by 
unexpected dangers and losses both to 
property and person, which could hardly 
have been anticipated and are likely to be 
overlooked in striking the balance. 

Chicago has had one of the most pecul- 
iar of these experiences. The movement 
for a better observance of the day was 
under the auspices of “The Sane Fourth 
Association,’ to which, however, the As- 
sociation of Commerce, other kindred 
bodies, and the city administration were 
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active allies. To make an overwhelm- 
ing diversion for the people, a United 
States Army tournament was arranged 
for ten days, July 4-14, at Grant Park on 
the lake front under the personal di- 
rection of Major General Frederick Dent 
Grant, commanding the Department of 
the Lakes. Several thousands of 
troops—infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
engineers, signal and hospital corps— 
were brought from Fort Sheridan and 
other military stations and encamped at 
this most central and conspicuous point 
in Chicago, Seats for 40,000 spectators 
flanked the great arena. Advertisements 
in the press and on the billboards attract- 
ed a very large part of the population to 
the most dangerously congested section 
of the city. This, of itself, enormously 
increased the danger and difficulty in 
managing the traffic. The police prohi- 
bition of the use of firecrackers, pistols 
and detonating devices greatly dimin- 
ished both the noise and the casualties 
usually resulting from their abuse. 
Meanwhile, as the day wore on, “display”’ 
pyrotechnics were substituted for the pro- 
hibited explosives. This resulted in 
the largest number of fire alarms to 
which the department has ever responded 
since the great fire. There were 39 in the 
morning, 121 from noon to midnight, and 
26 from midnight to six o’clock the next 
morning, 186 fire alarms in all. From 
the fire marshal’s point of view the 
“sane” Fourth was considerably worse 
than the “same” Fourth, which the man- 
ufacturers of fireworks confidentially ad- 
vised the people to observe and “not get 
left.” 

The quiet ee attained in the outlying 
residence parts of town was offset by 
the increase for ten days of the over- 
crowding of the business center, together 
with the rattle of rifles and the roar of 
artillery at the camp. 

Little can be said of the improvement 
in the spirit of the occasion on which 
the emphasis was deliberately laid upon 
making sport of all the accouterments 
and maneuvers of war, as a substitute 
for childish glee over the flash of fire- 
crackers and the crack of the torpedo, 
although an historical pageant with 
tableaux floats was a relieving feature. 
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The arrival of the champion Negro 
pugilist from his combat at Reno, led 
the chief of police to prohibit the tri- 
umphal procession with which the Negro 
and other sporting elements of the popu- 
lation proposed to welcome him home. 
This wise action was everywhere justified 
as a preventive of race strife. 

But a still greater public menace was 
precipitated upon the city by the lax mili- 
tary discipline, and that of the park po- 
lice, which led to shocking aggressions 
upon young girls by the soldiers. This 
wholesale debauchery was quickly dis- 
covered by an inquiry, quietly and 
promptly instituted by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association. The commandant 
of the camp and the park police took 
increased but belated precautions, all too 
late to prevent irreparable personal loss 
in many homes. Still more aggressive 
measures were taken by the general su- 
perintendent of police to protect his 
frontier against these concerted attacks 


-of vice from the park and camp area in 


front and from the questionabe ‘“‘hotels” 
in the rear. 

As “The Sane Fourth Association, In- 
corporated” is a permanent body, and 
includes some of the foremost, aggressive 
citizens in Chicago’s advance guard of 
teal progress, it may be relied upon to 
work, with all who share its patriotic pur- 
pose, in suggesting a still saner Fourth 
next year. No safer or more accessible 
points of attraction could be utilized in 
the fulfilment of this purpose than the 
greater and smaller parks and recreation 
centers scattered throughout the entire 
city, and no more willing or effective co- 
operation could be secured to this end 
than that of the four park commissions 
having them in charge. And yet this year 
one of these bodies actually closed the 
playgrounds on the Fourth of July to give 
the employes a holiday! 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
AT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


A psychological clinic for children who 
are backward in school work or diff- 
cult to control or who have minor motor 
defects has been established as part of 
the summer work at Teachers’ College, 
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Columbia University. Stevenson Smith, 
professor of psychology in Hampden 
Sidney College, is to give demonstrations 
of cases to the class in the psychology 
of childhood. He examines children at 
the Vanderbilt Clinic, Amsterdam avenue 
and Sixtieth street, New York at 2 P. M. 
every day except Saturday. 

The department of educational psy- 
chology of Teachers’ College hopes to aid 
parents, teachers, and social workers by 
suggesting methods of training and treat- 
ment that are adapted to the requirements 
of each special case. The service is of- 
fered free of charge and teachers in the 
vacation schools and those in charge of 
fresh air outings undoubtedly know chil- 
dren who need this expert advice. Ina 
distressingly large proportion of cases 
parents trust that the backwardness or 
peculiarities of their children will be out- 
grown in time. To neglect mental de- 
fects is just as serious as to be careless 
of a child’s physical welfare. In both 
cases prompt and early attention is al- 
most the only hope for cure. 

The study and treatment of children 
who are markedly unusual is very recent, 
at least in the more scientific aspects of 
the problem. Of late years school au- 
thorities have come to realize that these 
children need special treatment and 
teaching and that the exact causes of 
their condition are not found out either 
in the school or by the parents. The ac- 
tivity of the psychological clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania has attracted 
wide attention to this new field of study. 
The work that has been started in New 
York is for that city of a pioneer nature. 
The Teachers’ College Clinic. for. the 
present is temporary and is to continue 
only until August 12. The work-is con- 
fined to examination and advice. No at- 
tempt is made to conduct the instruc- 
tion of defective children except in the 
case of speech defects. The college au- 
thorities hope to determine by this experi- 
ment whether a permanent psychological 
clinic is needed. It is their intention 
also to try to determine the best kinds 
of tests to apply for discovering mental 
defects and to observe the effectiveness 
of the treatment recommended for the 
children examined. 


OPEN AIR CLASS ROOM, PAWTUCKET, R. L., 


Showing method of adjusting windows to admit as much air as_ possible. 


OPEN-AIR ROOM 
IN EVERY SCHOOL 


“One open-air room in every new 
school building” is the policy which the 
Board of Education of Pawtucket, R. L., 
officially adopted at its meeting on July 
12. This slogan was framed by Frank 
O. Draper, the superintendent of schools. 
The committee on school property ap- 
proved of the recommendation and the 
architect who is preparing plans for a 
new school building was instructed to 
incorporate in his drawings an open-air 
room even before the full board had 
taken final action on the proposal. Paw- 
tucket opened its first fresh air school in 
May and is therefore quite a recent addi- 
tion to the ranks of the cities that can 
boast of this new feature of an up-to- 
date school system. But this bustling city 
in northern Rhode Island has taken a 
most advanced if not as yet unique posi- 
tion in deciding to make special provis- 
ion in every school for children with a 
predisposition to tuberculosis. 

Pawtucket also illustrates how quickly 
public sentiment can be created in favor 
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of providing fresh air for children in the 
schools. Two years ago an effort was 
made to convert a small schoolhouse into 
an open-air school. Surrounding prop- 
erty owners who “didn’t care to have a 
lot of sick children in their back yards” 
killed the plan temporarily. A year ago 
a tuberculosis exhibit was held in the 
city and as an indirect result Pawtucket 
now has one of the best open-air schools 
in the country. 

The preparations for the fresh air 
school that opened last May were very 
thorough. Nurses visited all the families 
where there was tuberculosis and brought 
the children to the examining physician, 
who: selected for the special class those 
having the worst family history. Care- 
ful examination was also made for the 
purpose of treatment which was actually 
given for defective vision, enlarged ton- 
sils, adenoids and decayed teeth. The 
children are weighed once a month and 
their blood tested every six months. 
There are individual towels, soap, and 
drinking cups. As is very usual in 
schools of this character, special atten- 
tion is paid to diet. 
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The photograph reproduced here shows 
very clearly the arrangement and con- 
struction of the windows. These are on 
three sides of the room and are three 
feet by eight. They are raised and low- 
ered by pulleys attached to the ceiling 
five feet from the wall. The rope is 
fastened to the window near the bottom. 
The top is attached to a swivel, so that 
on pulling the rope the window swings 
forward and up, an arrangement which 
gives almost perfect adjustability and 
permits ready adaptation to the weather. 


THE HEALTH OF THE CITY’ 


Reviewed by NORMAN E. DITMAN, M. D. 


In view of the rapid development of 
interest in public health in this country, 
any treatise dealing with that subject in 
a scientific way, or in a way calculated 
to enhance the public knowledge in the 
matter, is timely and of great benefit. 

Important as is the subject of cen- 
tralization of control’ in a national de- 
partment, the maximum efficiency of 
practical public health administration re- 
quires the existence of smaller units to 
control local conditions. No unit fur- 
nishes an aspect more complex, or one 
calling for greater efficiency of adminis- 
tration in the control of its health prob- 
lems, than does the city. 

In The Health of the City, Hollis God- 
frey has been keenly appreciative of the 
complexity of this problem and of the 
importance of its social aspects. He 
tersely puts it: “The complex latter-day 
organism, the city, when injured in one 
fiber, transmits the hurt throughout its 
frame. Whether we wish it or no, to 
keep ourselves, we must be our brother’s 
keeper. Only when we strive to guard 
our neighbors as ourselves are our own 
walls secure.” 

In a subject so vast, it may be that any 
exposition short enough to be of popular 
interest must lack comprehensiveness. 
The author shows himself conscious of 
omissions, yet it is to be regretted that 

1The Health of the City. By Hollis Godfrey. 
Houghton Miffiin Company, New York, 1910. Pp. 
872. This book may be obtained at the office 


of THr Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, 
for $1.25 or it will be mailed, postpaid, for $1.35. 
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when these essays were collected in book 
form under its present title, other of the 
city’s great health problems could not 
have been alluded to, even if but briefly. 
For example, important as are the sub- 
jects of ice, noise, and sewer gas, the 
somewhat tiresome volume of minutiae 
on these subjects might well have been 
curtailed to make room for such vastly 
important subjects influencing the city’s 
health as alcoholism, venereal diseases, 
insanity, industrial diseases and prevent- 
able accidents, the aspects of personal hy- 
giene involving public baths, play- 
grounds, gymnasia, and the ever present 
specter of community life, contagious dis- 
eases. The story of the city’s health is 
surely incomplete without some reference 
to the field of child hygiene, involving 
medical supervision of school children, 
day nurseries and milk depots, and child 
labor. These omissions through limita- 
tion of space may, however, well be for- 
given. Especially timely are Mr. God- 
frey’s views on the control of the city’s 
food supply. He appeals for municipal 
markets, on the ground that they would 
insure increased thoroughness of inspec- 
tion of the food, the condition of those 
who handle it, and the means of trans- 
portation to the consumer. He recognizes 
the importance of food in its economic 
and social aspects, emphasizing its value 
in maintaining the efficiency of the work- 
ing unit of industry—man, commending 
such efforts as have been made to in- 
crease efficiency by employers and by 
working-men, and championing the voca- 
tional school which trains girls to cook, 
to understand the choice of foods and to 
unravel some of the thousand problems of 
household economics. 

In his discussion of the city’s air, the 
subject of air in the subways is especially 
interesting to New York. Assume the 
facts that the respiratory waste products 
of thousands of human beings are daily 
excreted in this tunnel; that the infec- 
tious germ life from coughing, sneezing, 
and soiled clothing escapes the germicidal 
effect of direct sunlight; that twenty-five 
tons of iron and steel are ground into 
powder every month; and that no ade- 
quate attempt is made to remove this irri- 
tating mass of dust which is daily collect- 
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ing in greater amounts; and we have a 
vision of a future condition which it will 
indeed require a brave man to face with 
indifference. 

If there were no other reason for the 
publication of this book, it would be am- 
ply justified by the attention it gives to 
the matter of housing, a subject of basic 
and fundamental importance and one un- 
til recently much neglected. Figures, 
though usually tiresome, are unusually 
eloquent when we are told that the 
death rate of children per 1,000 in the 


crowded city of Birmingham is 331,. 


while in the model village of Bourneville 
it is but sixty-five, and that the death- 
rate per 1,000 of families living in one 
and two-room houses is twenty-seven 
against eleven for those living in houses 
of five rooms or over. 

Various cures for these sores of civil- 
ization are presented: The German Zone 
System, for example, and the English 
housing act, and the Garden Cities of 
England; cheap rapid transit by four- 
track subways, and the workmen’s trains 
of Belgium. 

The lessons for New Yorkers and for 
residents of other cities to derive from 
all this is very direct and important. 
Such books are most opportune and wel- 
come. If Mr. Godfrey has still left 
some things for others to discuss, it is to 
be hoped that such omissions will act 
beneficially as a stimulus to others to 
catry on the torch of enlightenment he 
bears so well. 


ROCHESTER’S CIVIC BAN- 
QUET 


EDWIN A. RUMBALL 


“The City of the Glad Hand” has ex- 
tended it cordially to its new citizens. 
On Independence Day, for the first time 
in America—better say, in the world— 
the city clubs received the newly natural- 
ized citizens at dinner in the banquet hall 
of one of the large hotels. Rochester is 
ever a pioneer. Governor Hughes's 
praise of Rochester as “buttressing the 
foundations of democracy” is still ring- 
ing in its ears, but this last expression of 
civic comradeship is the top-stone of the 
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buttress. The New Voters’ Festival of 


Boston told the younger city what to do, | 


but boy-like it decided itself how to do it. 

Two hundred men, Italians, Russians, 
Germans and Englishmen, have been 
naturalized .in the city since the last 
Fourth of July. A few of the most in- 
terested of these met the committee a 
fortnight beforehand, and were sent forth 
to deliver to the rest of the two hundred 
a personal invitation. Later, a reply- 
postal was sent to each man, and it was 
known how many would be present. 

At the banquet no two club members 
were to be seen together. The Italian 
laborer and the leading member of the 


Chamber of Commerce sat side by side, | 


and every table was a buzz of conversa- 
tion. This comradeship went happily on 
to the end. 
the feast. 
their new citizens, but Rochester said, 
“First, the glad hand!” 


At the end of the dinner the address — 


of welcome was given by the president 
of the Common Council, and to this came 
a frank, able response from one of the 
new citizens. There followed two clear, 
bright speeches from a Jewish lawyer 
and a Catholic priest, comrades all. Then 
every man in the room stood on his feet, 
clasped the hands of the men on either 
side and repeated the old Freeman’s 
Oath: “I do solemnly bind myself that 
I will give my vote and suffrage as I shall 
judge in my own conscience may best 
conduce to the public weal.’ Then, still 
clasping hands, all sang “My country, ’tis 
of thee.” 

Outside of the hotel, men and boys 
were celebrating the victories of Old 
Glory with cannon and cracker. With- 
in, it seemed as though a beautiful dream 
had come true, and the celebration of a 
New Glory had begun. “Yes, East and 
West, and North and South, the palm 
and the. pine, the pole and the equator, 
the crescent and the cross—how the 
Great Alchemist melts and fuses them 
with his purging flame! And what is the 
glory of Rome and Jerusalem where all 


nations and races come to worship and 
_look back, compared with the glory of 


America where all races and nations 
come to labor and look forward!” 
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TAXATION 


AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 


BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


Philanthropic agencies in most cities 


' in America are beginning to appreciate 


that the most important step in organiz- 
ing the improvement of the poor is to 
cease their own efforts and to stop at- 
tempting to lay upon the shoulders of a 
few public-spirited citizens the burden 
of supporting city government. The era 
of worry over efficiency in giving is grad- 
ually growing to a close and the com- 
munity’s consciousness appreciates~ that 
reliance upon the chance charity of a few 
is no substitute and never can be for the 
social responsibility for needs which 
must be carefully estimated and carefully 
provided for. No American city can 


. develop normally or insure the living con- 


ditions necessary for the highest effi- 
ciency of its citizens under the present 
svstem of local taxation, no matter how 
effectively administered. 

The problem of living is a problem of 
outgo as well as income. It is generally 
realized that taxes, direct and indi- 
rect, form an extremely large item in the 
budget of the average family, especially 
in our large cities. Municipal taxes 
are so high that they constitute a very 
heavy item in that budget. Because the 
landlord apparently pays the taxes, the 
fight has been between the landlord and 
the tenant. Nevertheless, both landlord 
and tenant are beginning to appreciate 
the burden of taxation upon real estate 
and the consequent burden upon the ten- 
ant when the tax is ultimately shifted 
upon him. Advocates of the single tax 
have failed to appreciate that in most 
American cities enormous fortunes have 
already been created, founded usually 
upon some special privilege; that any 
effort to throw all the cost of city govern- 
ment upon land is to exempt acquired 
wealth from its full share of taxation 
for municipal government, and the fur- 
ther fact that much land is already so 
valuable that to increase its value is 
absolutely unwise from a social point of 
view. 
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During the recent municipal campaign 
in New York the republican candidate 
for mayor was asked whether it is not 
true that since $800 is the minimum upon 
which a man and his wife and three chil- 
dren under working age can exist in 
most sections of New York,? and since 
thousands if not.scores of thousands of 
families are receiving less than $800 a 
year, every cent in taxes taken from these 
families is practically injustice and means 
that the community will have to give 
them or rather make up to them in the 
form of some larger social program than 
at present conceived, the essentials of a 
normal life. Mr. Bannard admitted that 
this is a correct assumption and it may 
have been the reason for his advocating 
the principle of the minimum wage at a 
speech in Cooper Union. 

The two subjects are, of course, inti- 
mately related and the outstanding fact 
in connection with taxation in Ameri- 
can municipalities today is that with no 
reasonabla living wage, and with tens of 
thousands of families actually upon the 
verge of dependence and thousands be- 
low the line of dependence, any taxes 
which they pay are merely an expendi- 
ture which the government must make 
up to them in some form later. 

It is difficult to see any escape from 
the theory of ability to pay as the proper 
principle for taxation if we are to im- 
prove the conditions of living in our 
cities within the next few years. In 
New York, for instance, approximately 
$100,000,000 was raised by taxes upon 
real estate out of a total budget, in 1908, 
of $143,000,000. In 1910. about $106,- 
835,000 out of the total budget of ap- 
proximately $163,000,000, or about five- 
eighths of the total, is raised by taxation 
upon real estate. The greater part of this 
tax is shifted upon the tenants, and in 

1fWor a detailed study, see The Standard of 
Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New 
\ork City. By Robert Coit Chapin. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. The book may be ob- 


tained at the office of THp Survny, or it will be 
sent, postpaid, for $2. 
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the case of the poor tenant represents an 
almost unendurable burden. While it 
is not claimed: for a moment that if this 
tax on real estate could be removed the 
tenants would necessarily receive all the 
benefit, it is nevertheless apparent that 
so long as it is one of the charges upon 
real estate, there is no probability that 
the tenants will escape payment if there 
be stable competition. 

That $800 is the minimum wage upon 
which a man can support himself, his 
wife and three children under working 
age in Manhattan, the Bronx and most 
of Brooklyn we have admitted, and even 
so, only if he is most prudent and provi- 
dent. In the light of this fact it is 
worthy of note that the-city itself pays 
its unskilled workers, several thousand 
in all—street sweepers, stablemen, day 
laborers, etc.—only two dollars a day 
and usually twenty-five cents an hour 
for overtime—that is, if a man works 
every day in the year, including Sundays, 
only $730, or $70 less than enough to 
maintain himself, his wife, and a family 
of three, if he is the only wage earner in 
the family, and $626 or $174 less than 
enough to maintain them if he does not 
work on Sundays or overtime.? 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany pays from $1.80 to $2.80 a day with 
a small allowance for uniforms; that is, 
$563.40 to $876.40. or from $236.60 
deficit to a possible surplus of $76.40, 
provided the families exert every pos- 
sible precaution, the utmost care, and do 
not indulge in sickness. 

Bulletin tor of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor states that in 1905 
the average wages of 464,716 wage earn- 
ers in factories in New York city was as 
follows: 


Of 339,221 in Manhattan and the 
BS ROMUKE coe amtdar pei aicny Seen oe oa ae $536.75 


Of 104299 5S in BTooksl yamine ieee 519.42 
Of 4905 in, (Oweensen weesece tle ne 566.28 
OP Roe iethay iRielaaaoiysl 555 anccahooac 549.21 


Since this was written the Board of Hstimate 
and Apportionment has voted to make the mini- 
mum wage of day laborers in the employ of the 
city $2.50 and to try to increase it to $3 in the 
next budget. ‘Under our present system of tax- 
ation this proper increase will be largely paid by 
the people who can least afford it. The man on 
$600 a year will be taxed to help pay the $930 
which the city employee needs, to live on and 
save a little! 
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It is not claimed, of course, that all 
of the wage earners are heads of families 
nor that all of them have a decent num- 
ber of children—to quote a Harvard pro- 
fessor—and in order to increase the popu- 
lation of the city by births of residents 
that will mean at least three. But it is 
apparent that it is very risky to have 
even two if a family wants to maintain 
an American standard. 

New forms of taxation are needed to 
permit the unskilled workmen, 7. e., the 
man earning less than $800 a year, to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living 
even in Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

No one will claim that the city can 
conduct its normal functions with an 
expenditure of less than $163.000,000 a 
year, the present budget, and as a matter 
of fact the city has spent on the average 
since consolidation a sum of $39,281,- 
005.63 more than the apparent annual 
budget, since this is the average annual 
amount of corporate stock issued since 
consolidation up to and including 1908. 
In 1909 about $70,000,000 worth of cor- 
porate stock was issued. From Janu- 
ary I, 1898, to December 31, 1909, the 
Sinking Fund took about $88,180,355.51 
at 3) per cent to Tun from ten itor hicy 
years. 

The social significance of paying for 
goods or even for permanent improve- 
ments by the issue of corporate stock is. 
tremendous. $1,000,000 of corporate 
stock to run fifty years at 4 per cent if 
sold at par means that for the use of 
$1,000,000 the city will actually pay $2,- 
450,000 since interest at 4 per cent means 
an expenditure of $40.000 every year and 
$9.000 every year to the Sinking Fund, 
that is, practically 5 per cent interest, 
totaling $1,450,000 for the fifty years. 

Real estate, that is land and buildings, 
is always the residual legatee of the cost 
of running the city. The Board of Al- 
dermen is required by the charter, after 
the receipts from the various sources of 
revenue are estimated for the following 
year, to determine the tax levy or rate 
of taxation. 

The main sources of revenue for New 
York city in 1908 were as follows: 
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Phys ae Meroe els $62,494,575.13 
Bente Ge eno ee 37,495,017.09 
Total tax on ordinary real es- 


tate 99,989,592.22 


CC 


Tax on special franchises..... 8,017,257.50 
Tax on real estate of corpora- 

LONG MLE rai wolctrc set aes aces 1,445,418.58 
Tax on personal property 


- 1,088,827.81 


“INGUGUL aeiaeestee a dears ace en Ora $116,541,096.11 
[SYSTALS [Ez <) ee ee as ied 3,127,004. 
Mortgage and excise taxes.... 9,165,605 
Interest on back taxes........ 1,248,911 
MMatererevenue: <..0.6% 20.5. s 3,427,008. 
School moneys from the state. 1,537,825. 
Rapid Transit Railroad rentals 1,504,334. 
Additional revenue from mar- 
MCUST TOCS, “OLGS: cei cite ec sees 2,748,302. 
UO Gaulle eerste see cle etecet cel $22,758.984. 


116,541,096.11 


TAM CME COLA NS ery sserareacvesi es $139,300,080.11 


In 1909 the debt service including in- 
terest on the city debt, redemption of the 
city debt and instalments payable amount- 
ed to $47,233,078.35 out of a total budget 
of $156,545,148.14; and in 1910 the debt 
service calls for an expenditure of $46,- 
443,095.72 out of a total budget of $163,- 
130,270.37, in both years about two- 
sevenths of the total budget. 

It will be noted that this debt service 
is a little more than the average issue of 
corporate stock from 1898 to 1908 in- 
clusive, and, further, that the increase in 
corporate stock issued will shortly add 
to the city debt service enough to bring 
it up. materially. Thus the issues de- 
manded of the present administration for 
various public improvements, subways, 
schools, water supply, etc., will total at 
least $200,000,000 to be expended prob- 
ably within the next two or three years 
and but little of the city debt will be paid 
off during that time. Most of this stock 
will be issued for forty or fifty years and 
from the present indications at at least 
4 percent. Granting for the sake of con- 
servatism that the Sinking Fund takes 
one-third, or $66,000,000, of this amount 
and that the issues sell only at par, it 
will nevertheless result in increasing the 
debt service to about $60,000,000 a year 
within the next two or three years. 

As noted above, the total tax paid by 
ordinary real estate and real estate of 
corporations in 1908 amounted, in round 
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figures, to $101,500,000, of which ordi- 
nary real estate paid $100,000,000 and 
the debt service amounted to over $47,- 
000,000, or practically one-half of the 
total amount of taxes paid by ordinary 
real estate, and apparently this proportion 
substantially is to be maintained for 
some time to come if the present methods 
of paying the city’s bills are continued, 
thus shifting the cost on to the poorest 
classes of the community, and the mod- 
erately well paid. 

This puts an unwarranted burden upon 
commerce, manufacturing and industry 
or else taxes the poor into desperate 
poverty. 

It is apparent that new sources of in- 
come from those able to pay are needed. 
Three methods have been proposed. 

1, A progressive tax upon the increase 
in land values. The increases in assessed 
values of land in Greater New York dur- 
ing the past three years are as follows: 


Iiopedl, “US ANTS 0 5 oo our Ooo Om $196,059,478 
ie NO OF EU O OSicneraectee stor oranaicrsickarie 284,271,643 
- UQCEAN a bo0 cahaae b6bo0c8 42,561,710 
Mota ic shncurabiecot suse aes eeeert $522,892,831 


174,297,610 


It should be noted, however, that the 
phenomenally large increases in the as- 
sessed land values from 1906 to 1907 and 
1907 to 1908 are due primarily to the 
fact that much of the land had been un- 
der-assessed and was brought up more 
nearly to par. A fair average for the 
increase in land values from year to year 
would be $60,000,000. Assuming that 
$15,000,000 of this is expended in the 
construction of sewers, streets, subways 
or any other public improvements and 
therefore represents actual investment 
or outlay on the part of owners toward 
creating this increased value, this amount 
should be subtracted and leaves an an- 
nual net value created primarily by the 
efforts of the community of $45,000,000. 
That this amount deducted, $15,000,000, 
represents the amount annually expend- 
ed is evident from the fact that from 1902 
to 1909 inclusive (seven years) only 
$11,326,775.25 was expended for the con- 
struction of sewers as certified by the 
borough presidents for Greater New 
York, or, including interest, a maximum 
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of $14,000,000 and assessed against prop- 
erty and the costs of street widenings 
assessed against property benefited from 
1905 to 1908 inclusive was $14,705,- 
306.51, or, taking the average for each 
series of years, the total charge against 
the property is only $5,426,341.63, and 
we assume that nearly twice this amount 
was expended by private developers for 
streets, sidewalks, sewers, etc. 

If, therefore, a tax upon increase of 
land values of 25 per cent or one-quarter 
be levied, the city would secure from 
this source about $11,000,000. 

2, A graduated habitation tax. ‘The 
Special Tax Commission of the state re- 
ported moreover in 1907, a measure to 
be substituted for the personal property 
tax known as the graduated habitation 
tax on rental value, based on the known 
assessed value of the homes of the 
wealthy, which would yield at least $10,- 
000,000 more than the present personal 
property tax, and therefore may be con- 
sidered to yield a surplus of $10,000,000. 

3, A progressive inheritance tax. The 
same commission recommended a pro- 
gressive inheritance tax which would 
yield for local purposes at least $10,000,- 
009 in New York city. 

These three new sources of income, 
therefore, may be expected to yield at 
least $31,000,000. These new and avail- 
able sources of municipal income which 
would have been available the year of 
consolidation, almost exactly equal the 
average amount of corporate stock is- 
sued from consolidation up to and in- 
cluding 1905, that is, $241,391.502. 

The enormous issues of subsequent 
years, 1906-9, are to be explained largely 
by these facts: 


Actual waste of city money by the admin- 
istration. 

Extravagantly managed measures, such as 
the water supply and purchase of parks at 
enormous cost. ; 

Failure to assess improvements upon 
property benefited and failure to collect de- 
linquent taxes. 


In other words, with an equitable sys 
tem of taxation, the city could not mere- 
ly have practically wiped out the city 
debt but would have consummated all 
needed improvements and have kept the 
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tax rate upon general property at about 
two-thirds of its present rate for what 
it has actually done for the citizens. 

This would mean that the tax rate 
upon the property of the small owner 
would have been less than $1.25 most of 
the time. 

A progressive tax upon skyscrapers or 
buildings with an enormous volume, and 
hence giving a very large earning capac- 
ity, would yield at least $5,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $36,000,000 almost imme- 
diately available for the city from new 
sources. . 

An unskilled worker owning a home 
assessed for a total of $2,200 (the land 
for $600, building $1,600) is taxed ap- 
proximately $1.68 per $100, or $36.96. 
In Brooklyn the tax rate is nearly six 
points higher so his tax bill will be about 
$38—admittedly nothing compared to 
the service the city renders him in edu- 
cating his children. If, however, the un- 
skilled wage earner earns only $700 a 
year, has three young children and is 
one of twenty families living in a tene- 
ment assessed for $25,000 on land worth 
$20,000, a total of $45,000, he will have 
to pay approximately one-twentieth of 
all the tax on the property, that is, in 
Manhattan, one-twentieth of $756, or 
$37.80. This is in his rent and he 
doesn’t see it, but under normal condi- 
tinos he pays it just the same. 

If, however, the tax upon the home 

of the man earning $800 a year. is re- 
duced from:$1.71 to $1 he will be saved 
a total on a home worth $2,200 of $15.62, 
a week’s wages or one-fifty-second of his 
income; if he is earning $700 a year and 
is one of twenty families paying the taxes 
upon a tenement worth with the land 
$45,000 a year, he could save $15.62, 
about seven days’ work. or one-forty- 
third of his annual earnings assuming as 
above that he is steadily employed all the 
year. : 
In both cases it must be remembered 
that the saving is not really a saving but 
in the case of the man having a wife and 
three children to support is in fact only 
reducing the deficit upon which he is 
trying to bring up his family. 

The propoed new sources of taxation, 


: 
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} 
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moreover, do not attempt any confisca- 


tion; they merely diminish the income 
derived by a few from the efforts of the 
many and help enable the unskilled 
worker to live upon an American basis. 
If, however, the whole cost of city 
improvements year by year as represent- 
ed in the corporate stock issued and the 
total cost of running New York, i. ¢., 
some $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 more 
than the present budget, be placed upon 
the ordinary real estate, the burden 
would be unendurable upon the wage 
earner owning his own home, since it 
would represent an increase in taxes of 
about 16 per cent to the maximum of $2 
on full valuation permitted by the city 
charter, and this would represent in 
many sections of the city an annual in- 
crease of taxation of nearly $13 on a 
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The New Hampshire Branch of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has published an interesting 
wall card, containing in large type a brief 
quotation from Benjamin Franklin’s Art of 
Securing Pleasant Dreams, written in 1798, 
which forms a telling endorsement of the 
modern open air crusade: 

“Another means of preserving health to 
be attended to is the having a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air in your bed-chamber. It 
has been a great mistake, the sleeping in 
rooms exactly closed and the beds surround- 
ed by curtains. No outward air that may 
come to you is so unwholesome as the un- 
changed air, often breathed, of a _ close 
chamber. As _ boiling 
water does not grow 
hotter by long boil- 
ing if the particles 
that receive greater 
heat can escape, so 
living bodies do not 
putrefy, if the par- 
ticles, so fast as they 
become putrid, can 
be thrown off. Na- 
ture expels them by 
the pores of the skin 
and the lungs, and in 
a free open air they 
are carried off, but in 
a close room we fre- 
ceive them again and 
again though they be- 
come more and more 
corrupt. A number of 
persons crowded into 
a small room thus 
spoil the air in a few 
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A TRAVELING BILLBOARD. 


One way of using the posters which the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis is distributing all over the country. 
The wagon shown was at Waterford, N. Y. 
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house assessed at $2,200, where assess- 
ments are now low. 

Three alternatives or a combination 
of them are therefore open in New York 
to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living. 

1, To compel manufacturers and all 
employers of labor to pay the man who 
has reaped fortunes from land, by en- 
forcing that minimum wage necessary to: 
pay the land speculator his premium, for 
this valuable land. 

2, To prevent people who cannot main- 
tain themselves on exploited land from 
coming here. 

3, To equalize opportunities for ex- 
istence by a sane and conservative read- 
justment of the systems of taxation such 
as is suggested above as a first and essen- 
tial step. 


OF THINGS 


minutes, and even render it mortal as the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. A single person is. 
said to spoil only a gallon of air per minute, 
and therefore requires a longer time to spoil 
a chamberful; but it is done, however, in pro- 
portion, and many’ putrid disorders hence 
have their origin, It is recorded of Methuse- 
lah, who, being the longest liver, may be sup- 
posed to have best preserved his health, that 
he slept always in the open air; for when he 
had lived soo years an angel said to him, 
‘Arise, Methuselah, and build thee an house,. 
for thou shalt live yet 500 years longer.’ And 
Methuselah answered and said, ‘If I am to 
live but 500 years longer, it is not worth 
while to build me an 
house; I will sleep in 
the air as I have been 
used to do. Physi- 
cians, after having 
for ages contended 
that the sick should 
be indulged with 
treshy ‘aire “have sat 
length discovered that 
it may do them good. 
It is therefore to be 
hoped that they may 
in time discover like- 
wise that it is not 
hurtful to those that 
are in health, and that 
we may then be cured 
of the acrophobia 
that at present dis- 
tresses weak minds, 
and makes them 
choose to be stifled 
and poisoned rather 
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than leave open the window of a bed-cham- 
-Iber or put down the glass of a coach. Con- 
fined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
ter will not receive more, and that matter 
must remain in our bodies and occasion dis- 
eases.” 

* * * 

A late publication of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
is the Dissemination of Disease by Dairy 
Products. The five articles comprised in 
this pamphlet cover the Importance of a 
Wholesome Milk Supply by John R. Mobler, 
M. D., of the bureau; Milk as a Carrier of 
Contagious Diseases, by T. Floyd Magruder, 
M. D., based upon the efforts of local organ- 
izations for improving the milk supply of 
Washington, various aspects of the bacteri- 
ological study of milk by EH. C. Schroeder, 
M. D., and L. A. Rogers and S. H. Ayers, all 
of the bureau, and the pros and cons of Pas- 
teurization by M. T. Rosenau, M. D., of the 
Marine Hospital Service. A further publi- 
cation on the care of milk in the home is 
promised. Dr. Mohler summarizes his rec- 
ommendations for a pure milk supply about 
as follows: 

“First, all cows whose milk is sent to 
market should be marked for identification. 

“Second, all milk for market should come 
from tuberculin-tested cattle (tested once a 
year) or should be subjected to pasteuriza- 
tion by Board of Health. 

“Third, all cattle added to a herd should 
be tuberculin-tested. 

“Fourth, no licenses should be granted ex- 
cept to herds free from tuberculosis. 

“Fifth, the milk of cattle showing udder 
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infections, anthrax, rabies, gastro-enteritis, 
septic conditions, clinical symptoms of tu- 
perculosis should not be used for food, even 
though pasteurized, nor should the milk of 
cows fifteen days before or five days after 
parturition. - 

“Sixth, veterinary inspectors of Board of 
Health should make frequent visits to un- 
tested herds to discover first traces of tuber- 
culosis. 

“Seventh, tuberculous cattle should be 
slaughtered in all states and their owners 


indemnified.” 
* * * 


In Social Welfare and the Liquor Prob- 
lem,: by Harry F. Warner, the point of view 
is that of a person who believes that the 
only ultimate solution of the liquor problem 
is to remove the source of the difficulty by 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. It differs from a great 
majority of books written from this point 
of view, however, in that it is a conservative 
discussion which attempts to deal painstak- 
ingly with all the elements in the situation. 
It dwells on the fact that the liquor problem 
is essentially a social problem, and as a 
brief summary in systematic form of its 
social aspects, the book is well adapted as 
an introductory handbook for social workers 
and others interested. The author has added 
greatly to the usefulness of the book for 
this purpose by including after each chap- 
ter a considerable list of references and au- 
thorities. The book is small and does not 
attempt to be exhaustive, but is an honest 
and conscientious effort to sum up briefly 
the social significance of the use of alcohol. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


POORHOUSE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


To THE EDITOR: 

Homer Folks in a paper read at the twen- 
ty-first National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Nashville, Tenn., May 27, 1894, 
said, among other things, that the history 
of the poorhouse has been a disgraceful 
chapter in the annals of every state and 
every country. “Everywhere it has been 
the abomination of desolation. The poor- 
house became the dumping ground for the 
wreckage and waste of human society.” The 
first important poorhouse of New York city 
does not escape that condemnation, as its 
history will show. 

It seems that New York city had a poor- 
house as early as 1696, for, at the meeting 
of the Common Council held on Wednesday, 
August 19, 1696, the mayor was ordered to 
direct the treasurer to pay the sum of six 


Social Welfare and the Liquor Problem. By 
Harry S. Warner, Chicago. The Inter-Collegiate 
Prohibition Association, 1909. Pp. 274. By mail 
of THH Survey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York. 
postpaid, $1.07. 


pounds. three shillings and three half pence 
to John Geddes for boards, nails, iron work, 
and labor for fitting the powderhouse and 
the poorhouse. In time, this house outgrew 
its usefulness. In 1713, a committee con- 
sisting of Aldermen Kip, Cruger and Bayard, 
and Messrs. Vangelder, Clock and Reade was 
appointed by the mayor to select a site for 
the building of a poorhouse and house of 
correction. Apparently nothing resulted 
from the activities of this committee. Twen- 
ty-one years later another committee con- 
sisting of Aldermen Fell and Burger and 
Assistants Le Roux, Fred and Bogaert was 
appointed “to Inspect and Enquire for a 
proper House and Ground to be purchased 
by this Corporation to be converted into a 
House of Correction and a Workhouse, and 
upon what Terms Such a Convenient House 
can be purchased and in what place and of 
whom, and make their Report with all Con- 
venient Hxpedition.” The terms which this 
building committee made with the contrac- 
tor give us an insight into the practices 
of our. pre-revolutionary ancestors: the 
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committee agreed to pay Mr. John Roamer 
the sum of eighty pounds “with a further 
allowance of fifty Gallons of Rum; the cor- 
poration to be at the charge of the Liquor at 
laying the Beams and Raising the Roofe.” 

Of greater interest to the student of social 
service are the instructions to the commit- 
tee appointed to select an overseer or master 
of the workhouse and the report of this 
committee. Aldermen Roome, Johnson, 
Bayard and Assistants Abraham De Peyster, 
Henry Bogert and John Fred were instruct- 
ed to hire’*an able and efficient person for 
the house of correction: “That he be a Per- 
son who understands the Duty thereof, ca- 
pable to sett the Poor to work, and to cor- 
rect the contumacious and such other Per- 
sons, as Shall from time to time be commit- 
ted to the House of Correction. “That the 
said Committee do also consider what 
Stock is needful, and what manufactures 
will be most convenient to Employ the Poor 
upon: Such as carding, knitting, spinning, 
Dressing Hemp or Flax, Picking oakum or 
other Labour, that such Poor as are able to 
work may not Hat the Bread of Sloth and 
Idleness, and be a Burthen to the Publick.” 

This committee reported in March, 1736, 
that it had selected a master and the neces- 
sary furniture. It recommended that the 
church wardens supply provisions to the 
poorhouse out of the fund for the mainten- 
ance of the minister and the poor and that 
they give an account of all disbursements 
to the justices and the vestrymen. 

It also recommended that the poorhouse 
harbor the poor, bastard children, beggars, 
runaway servants, slaves, trespassers, 
rogues, vagabonds, disorderly persons, and 
poor persons unwilling to work. A veritable 
“dumping ground!” All these should be put 
to work and on their refusal to labor the 
master should correct them by moderate 
whipping. All sturdy beggars that go wan- 
dering and begging about the streets should 
be put to hard labor in the house of correc- 
tion. The parish children sent to the poor- 
house should be religiously educated and 
taught to read, write and cast account and 
employed in spinning of wool, thread, knit- 
ting, sewing or other labor “most suitable to 
their Genius in order to qualify them to be 
put out apprentices and to services for their 
future lively-hood.” -The inhabitants should 
have free liberty and license to send to the 
house all unruly and ungovernable servants 
and slaves to be kept at hard labor and pun- 
ished according to the directions of any one 
justice with the consent of the master or 
mistress of such servant or slave. But the 
master or mistress of such servant or slave 


should pay to the master of the house for ~ 


entrance one shilling, for whipping or other 


shillings. 


punishment one shilling and six pence and 
also pay seven pence a day to the poor for 
each day the servant or slave will be con- 
fined. 

In order to correct the contumacious and 
punish the incorrigible and disorderly per- 
sons committed, fetters, gives, shackles and 
a convenient place or whipping post should 
be provided. 

The committee also recommended that a 
garden be set aside for the raising of all 
kinds of roots and herbs for the use of the 
poor, the surplus of which should be sold 
and the profits be given to the church war- 
dens for the better relief and maintenance 
of the poor of the city. 

This almshouse was divided into sections. 
The upper room at the west end was used 
as an infirmary; the east end of the cellar 
was used for hard labor and weaving; the 
middle division of the cellar for provisions; 
the west end as a prison for the unruly and 
obstinate. A part of the house was set 
aside for the needs of the master and his 
family. In 1739, an additional building for 
the reception of the poor with contagious 
diseases was built; in 1757, a burial plot was 
added. 

This almshouse was about where the pres- 
ent City Hall is. It was a two-story gray 
stone building, fifty-six feet front by twenty- 
four feet deep, erected in 1736 at an expense 
of one hundred twenty-two pounds and ten 
To the west of it was the Bride- 
well, or criminal prison, and to the east of 
it, the jail or debtor’s prison. It was demol- 
ished in 1797. 

If we are inclined to condemn the policy 
inaugurated by the committee of 1736 we 
must bear in mind that this policy was not 
changed until the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1856, the senate of the 
state of New York appointed a “Select Com- 
mittee’ to investigate all the charitable in- 
stitutions of the state. In the report con- 
cerning the poorhouses, the committee said: 

“As receptacles for adult paupers the com- 
mittee do not hesitate to record their delib- 
erate opinion that the great mass of the 
poorhouses that they have inspected, are 
most disgraceful memorials of the public 
charity. Common domestic animals are 
usually more humanely provided for than 
the paupers in these institutions. The evi- 
dence taken by the committee exhibits such 
a record of filth, nakedness, licentiousness, 
general bad morals, and disregard of re- 
ligion and the most common religious ob- 
servances as well as of gross neglect of the 
most ordinary comforts and decencies of 
1ife as, if published in detail, would disgrace 
the state and shock humanity.” 

SAMUEL P, ABELOW. 


Contamination of the Air in Public 
By Dust. 


~ Buildings 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 


The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface 
is dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. p 


Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the trans- 
mission of disease by dust. By keeping 
wood floors at just the right degree of mois- 
ture it catches and holds every particle of 
dust and every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again be- 
cause of the dressing, so that the sweeping 
of floors treated with Standard Floor Dres- 
sing will not create a particle of dust to 
pollute the atmosnhere a second time. 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and more- 
over the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates dust, 
the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is materi- 
ally reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. : 


The application is simple and easy. Three or four 
treatments a year by means of the patent Standard 
Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the dres- 
sing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes the 
dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. Todem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wid] eliminate 
dust and £2// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we will send free sample with full di- 
rections for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Fioor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


